ALLENBY IX EGYPT
government and to accustom to the duties of office a
class   almost   entirety   untried   and   untrained   in   the
acceptance  and  exercise of  independent  responsibility.
The extent of the change has not always been realized
even by those who have followed the history of modern
Egypt.   Before the British occupation the governing class
in   Egypt  was   practically   entirely  Turkish   in   origin.
During the forty years of British rule this class had lost
much of its  governing sense or had  turned to other
pursuits.   The native Egyptians who wrere now aspiring
to the direction of their country's affairs lacked for the
most part the  necessary moral courage  and  sense of
responsibility.    They  had   learned   to   lean  on   British
advice in a difficulty and felt at a loss nowT that it was
being withdrawn.   As has been explained earlier, it was
part of Allenby's policy to compel them to face their
difficulties and dangers themselves, and he had taken
some risk to do it.
The times were  not easy for  such  an  experiment.
Four years of war, followed by three years  of  civil
commotion, had overstrained the machine of  govern-
ment, from which the foreign advisers were now* being
removed with a haste dictated by nationalistic feeling
rather   than   administrative   prudence.    An   additional
impetus to nationalism and to the desire to end British
influence was given by the events in Turkey in the autumn
of this year.   In August and September the Greeks were
completely routed by Mustapha Kemal and driven out of
Anatolia.   The event was hailed in Egypt as a victory
for Islam over Christianity and as a British defeat.  The
firm stand of the British at Chanak in October did some-
thing to restore their prestige;  and  at the  Lausanne
Conference in November, called to arrange a peace treaty
with liirkey, the skill of our diplomacy confirmed the
resolution   of   the  military   stand.     The   question   of
Egyptian representation at this conference caused consid-
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